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Every word of the proceedings of the General Assem- 
bly has to be available to the press and for record. The 
speeches at the plenary sessions are taken down by speci- 
ally trained verbatim reporters and within half an hour 
after delivery mimeographed copies are available. At 
Flushing Meadows and at Lake Success facilities capable 
of turning out up to a million mimeographed pages a 
day have been provided: one of the many essential but 
generally unnoticed services which make for the success 


of the “Town Meeting of the World.” 
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1 
2 
Message from 
3 
5 Dr. Andrija Stampar 
6 Dr. Andrija Stampar, representative of Yugoslavia on the Economic and Social 
Council and First Vice-President of that body, was called upon in the absence 
2.9 of the President, Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar of India, to act as President at the 






Third Session of the Council from September 11 to October 3, 1946. 





T HE first two sessions of the Economic and Social Council were devoted largely to 
organizational matters. While there were still a number of these to settle at the Third 
Session which has just concluded, the greater part of the work was concerned with 
urgent substantive problems, particularly the questions of refugees and displaced per- 
sons, and of the economic reconstruction of devastated areas. This fact made the recent 
meeting an important one. 








The question of refugees and displaced persons, of whom more than 800,000 are 
still living in camps mostly in Austria and Germany, was naturally a main preoccupa- 
tion of the session. The prospects for resettlement of these people in new lands is 
under consideration; but it has been stated that only a maximum of 10,000 could at 
present be resettled in these countries. For this reason, the most logical course now is 
to do everything to encourage the repatriation of those people who are willing to return. 
Mr. La Guardia and some delegates have said that refugees and displaced persons of 
some nationalities have been exposed to propaganda against returning to their own 
countries, and that visits to the camps by representatives of the governments concerned 
should be encouraged. It is difficult to say whether the proposed International Refugee 
Organization could function in the way proposed, because many delegations had no 
authority to commit their countries to financial expenditures. Nevertheless. the meas- 
ure of agreement in the Council that the main stress at the present time should be on 
repatriation, represents some progress. 

















The Report of the Special Sub-Committee for Economic Reconstruction of 
Devastated Areas was carefully discussed. The representatives of devasted areas showed 
particular interest in securing urgent help for their needs without involving long-term 
commitments. 







It was rather discouraging that no agreement could be reached on the question of 
the Danube vessels and barges belonging to Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 






In response to an initiative by UNRRA, the Economic and Social Council recom- 
mended to the General Assembly the establishment of an International Children’s 
Emergency Fund which would furnish aid, mainly in the form of essential foods. for 
children and adolescents chiefly in the devastated regions. 






At the end of the Session, the members of the different Commissions of the Council 
were elected in an atmosphere of understanding and agreement. 






Some of the main political issues which are confronting us today were reflected in 
the debates of the Council. We must of course bring our difficulties and differences into 
the open and discuss them. Indeed much of the significance of the Economic and 
Social Council lies in the fact that it is a bridge between the political and the technical 
spheres of action. It seems to me that the main aim of the Council should be to achieve 
through mutual understanding and through true international collaboration economic 
and social security throughout the world. This can be achieved only if we are willing 
to understand other people’s feelings, needs and experiences. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United. Nations Activities 


The Security Councit held its 76th meeting on 
October 15 to consider the report of its Committee of 
Experts on the conditions under which the International 
Court of Justice should be open to states not parties to 
the Statute. and voted down by seven votes to four a 
Polish resolution “that states whose regimes have been 
installed with the help of armed forces of countries 
which have fought against the United Nations” should 
not be admitted “so long as these regimes are in power.” 
The Council held a closed meeting on October 16 and 
adopted the draft notification from the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to the General Assembly in accordance with Article 
12 Paragraph 2* of the Charter on “matters relative to 
the maintenance of international peace and security 
which are being dealt with by the Security Council” 
and also on matters with which the Council has ceased 
to deal. 

o> 


Members of the Atomic ENERGY Commission held 
informal technical conversations on October 15 and 17 
on the question of raw materials in general, and dis- 
cussed in particular the subject of the extraction of 
uranium ore and the application of controls. 


o> 


On October 21 Commitree No. 2 of the Atomic 
Energy Commission held a formal meeting and agreed 
that the scientific and technical advisers of the repre- 
sentatives present should be recognized as participants 
in the discussions of the Committee. The Committee 
also agreed to take up in the following sequence of 
topics the consideration of safeguards to prevent diver- 
sion of materials: (1) Uranium and thorium mines: 
(2) Concentration plants; (3) Refineries; (4) Chemi- 
cal and metallurgical plants: (5) Primary reactors and 
associated chemical separation plants; (6) Isotope 
separation plants: (7) Secondary reactors. 


o 


The CoNSULTATIVE COMMITTEE ON PuBLIC INFORMA- 
TION OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND THE SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES held closed meetings on October 15, 16 and 
17, 

o 


The HEADQUARTERS COMMISSION held a closed meet- 
ing on October 15 and discussed with the Chairman of 
the Permanent Headquarters Committee the provisional 
rules of procedure which will be followed by the Com- 
mittee at the current meetings of the General Assembly. 


The Secretary-General received from the Prime Min- 
ister of Albania a telegram dated October 17 requesting 
him “to have the question of the admission of Albania 
inserted in the Agenda of the next session of the Gen. 
eral Assembly.” The Secretary-General has replied that 
“according to the provisions of the Charter the General 
Assembly can act on an application for admission to 
the United Nations only upon the recommendation of 
the Security Council” but that in accordance with the 
Albanian Prime Minister’s request the text of the tele- 
gram has been circulated to the members of the Secur- 
ity Council. 


o 


On October 18, at a ceremony held at Flushing 
Meadows, the New York Council President, Vincent 
Impellitteri, and Park Commissioner, Robert Moses, 
handed over the key of the New York City Building to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. The build- 
ing is being used for the meetings of the General 
Assembly. 


o> 


The PREPARATORY COMMITTEE OF THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL CONFERENCE ON TRADE AND EMPLOYMENT con- 
vened in London on October 15 and held plenary meet- 
ings on October 16, 17 and 18. A new item “an inter- 
national agreement relating to industrial development” 
was added to the Agenda which now consists of six 
items. It was also agreed that representatives of United 
Nations Specialized Agencies could attend private and 
committee meetings without the right to vote and that 
non-governmental bodies such as the WFTU could be 
consulted either directly or through special committees 
established for that purpose. 


*ARTICLE 12. 

1. While the Security Council is exercising in re- 
spect of any dispute or situation the functions assigned 
to it in the present Charter, the General Assembly shall 
not make any recommendation with regard to that 
dispute or situation unless the Security Council so 
requests. 

2. The Secretary-General, with the consent of the 
Security Council, shall notify the General Assembly at 
each session of any matters relative to the maintenance 
of international peace and security which are being 
dealt with by the Security Council and shall similarly 
notify the General Assembly, or the Members of the 
United Nations if the General Assembly is not in ses- 
sion. immediately the Security Council ceases to deal 
with such matters. 
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Ar its 76th meeting on October 15 the Security Coun- 
cil unanimously approved conditions under which the 
International Court of Justice will be open to states 
not parties to the Court’s Statute. 


The Council voted down a Resolution proposed by 
the representative of Poland which would have barred 
from access to the Court those states “whose regimes 
have been installed with the help of armed forces of 
countries which have fought against the United Na- 
tions.” The Resolution was aimed at the Franco regime 
of Spain. 

France. Mexico, Poland and the U.S.S.R. voted in 
favor of the Resolution, and Australia, Brazil. China. 
Egypt. the Netherlands, United Kingdom and United 
States against it. 


Report presented 


Presenting from the Committee of Experts a report 
and draft Resolution on access to the International 
Court of Justice, the Committee’s Rapporteur said that 
the Statute of the Court was based on the Statute of 
the former Permanent Court of International Justice. 
Therefore. in formulating the conditions under which 
it proposed that the International Court of Justice 
should be open to states that are non-parties to the 
Statute. the Committee adapted the conditions which 
were in force under the Statute of the Permanent Court 
to meet present circumstances. 


The principles underlying the proposed Resolution 
were: 


1. To give the freest possible access to the Court 
to states not parties to the Statute. 


2. Not to put any new obligations on the parties 
to the Statute. The parties to the Statute would have 
the advantage of being able to bring before the Court 
any state not a party that was willing to appear, but 
under no conditions could the parties to the Statute 
be forced to appear before the Court against their own 
will and consent. 


Text of Resolution 


The following draft Resolution submitted by the 
Committee of Experts was then adopted unanimously: 


“The Security Council of the United Nations in virtue 
of the powers conferred upon it by Article 35, paragraph 
2, of the Statute of the International Court of Justice, 
and subject to the provisions of that Article, resolves: 


“(1) The International Court of Justice shall be open 
to a state which is not a party to the Statute of the 


Access to International Court 


Security Council approves conditions; Franco regime not barred 


International Court of Justice, upon the following condi- 
tion, namely: that such state shall previously have de- 
posited with the Registrar of the Court a declaration by 
which it accepts the jurisdiction of the Court, in accord- 
ance with the Charter of the United Nations and with 
the terms and subject to the conditions of the Statute and 
Rules of the Court, and undertakes to comply in good 
faith with the decision or decisions of the Court and to 
accept all the obligations of a Member of the United 
Nations under Article 94 of the Charter. 


“(2) Such declaration may be either particular or 
general. 


“A particular declaration is one accepting the jurisdic- 
tion of the Court in respect only of a particular dispute 
or disputes which have already arisen. 


“A general declaration is one accepting the jurisdiction 
generally in respect of all disputes or of a particular 
class or classes of disputes which have already arisen or 
which may arise in the future. 


“A state in making such a general declaration may, in 
accordance with Article 36, paragraph 2, of the Statute, 
recognize as compulsory, ipso facto, and without special 
agreement, the jurisdiction of the Court, provided, how- 
ever, that such acceptance may not, without explicit agree- 
ment, be relied upon vis-a-vis states parties to the Statute, 
which have made the declaration in conformity with 
Article 36, paragraph 2, of the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice. 


“(3) The original declarations made under the terms 
of this Resolution shall be kept in the custody of the 
Registrar of the Court, in accordance with the practice 
of the Court. Certified true copies thereof shall be trans- 
mitted, in accordance with the practice of the Court, to 
all states parties to the Statute of the International Court 
of Justice, and to such other states as shall have deposited 
a declaration under the terms of this Resolution, and to 
the Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


“(4) The Security Council of the United Nations re- 
serves the right to rescind or amend this Resolution by a 
Resolution which shall be communicated to the Court, 
and on the receipt of such communication and to the 
extent determined by the new Resolution, existing 
declarations shall cease to be effective except in regard 
to disputes which are already before the Court. 

“(5) All questions as to the validity or the effect of 


a declaration made under the terms of this Resolution 
shall be decided by the Court.” 






Polish Resolution 


The representative of Poland then proposed the fol- 
lowing Resolution: 

“In accordance with the spirit of the Resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly in London on Febru- 
ary 9 and February 10, 1946, the Resolution adopted 
by the Security Council October 15, 1946, does not 
apply to states whose regimes have been installed with 
the help of armed forces of countries which have fought 















against the United Nations so iong as these regimes are 
in power.” 


The representative of Poland recalled that Franco 
Spain had been barred from membership in the United 
Nations and had not been invited to become a party to 
the Protocol in connection with international control of 
narcotic drugs. He felt that for a state to be able to 
carry out the duties implied in being a party to the 
International Court of Justice, whether for general or 
for special cases, it must give some guarantees that it 
would be able to carry out the general obligations of 
international law. 


His Delegation believed that any regime that was in- 
stalled with the aid of the Axis powers was not capable 
of living up to these conditions. 


United States position 


The representative of the United States pointed out 
that his country had joined with the other Members of 
the United Nations in barring Franco Spain from mem- 
bership and with the other members of the Security 
Council in condemning the Franco regime. His Gov- 
ernment maintained its attitude toward the Franco 
regime, but it was opposed in principle to the pro- 
posal to exclude Spain from access to the International 
Court of Justice. 


It was opposed to allowing the question of access to 
the Court to be affected by political considerations. It 
believed that the Court, as the United Nations’ judicial 
organ, should have the broadest possible jurisdiction in 
legal disputes between nations. It was in the interest 
of all the United Nations that the Court should be given 
all necessary powers to facilitate the peaceful settlement 
of international legal disputes. In his country, he said, 
and in many others “we abide by the principle that 
every man, even a criminal, is entitled to impartial 
justice. ... We are not prepared to sacrifice this prin- 
ciple.” 


The representative of Egypt remarked that the Coun- 
cil had shown the world, by its unanimous approval of 
the Resolution just passed, “that none of us hesitated to 
eliminate any possibility for anybody in the whole 
world suffering from a denial of justice. We have said, 
in other words, that there will be justice for all.” He 
was opposed to the Polish Resolution. 


U.S.S.R. representative’s view 


The President of the Council, speaking as the repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R., considered the Resolution as 
right. It was impossible, he said, not to consider the 
question as a political one—since when had facts relat- 
ing to Fascist regimes ceased to be political facts? 


It was the opinion of the Soviet Delegation that the 
Security Council would commit a serious error if it 


were to reject the Polish Resolution and thus give the 
Franco regime the possibility of partaking in the Inter. 
national Court. 


The question was both political and of a serious char. 
acter, and he could not share the view that the Interna. 
tional Court as an organ of the United Nations should 
permit the participation in it of Fascist regimes. 


The representatives of France and Mexico also sup- 
ported the Polish Resolution. The latter said that in his 
opinion it was not a question of having justice imparted 
to all or of closing the door to people or to a state by 
political considerations; rather it was whether the 
regime of Franco that had been condemned by all the 
United Nations could sue and bring before the Court 
any other nation. Also, he asked, what would be the 
implications if any other nation brought the regime of 
Franco to Court? 


United Kingdom opposed 


The representative of the United Kingdom said that 
his Government was of the opinion that in setting the 
general conditions of access to the International Court 
by non-parties to the Statute, the Security Council 
should recognize that the Court is a judicial tribunal, 
a non-political body. 


The adoption of the Polish proposal would exclude 
the possibility that the present Government in Spain 
might consent to the submission of a legal dispute to 
the Court. This might well work to the disadvantage of 
a Member of the United Nations having a legal dispute 
with Spain, because the use of machinery provided by 
the Charter of the United Nations for the settlement of 
legal disputes would not be available for that dispute. 


Under the Resolution just passed by the Council a 
state which was not a party to the Statute could not 
bring before the Court a case against a Member of the 
United Nations without the latter’s explicit consent. In 
the view of the United Kingdom Government there ap- 
peared to be no objection to allowing equally to all non- 
parties to the Statute an opportunity to agree to submit 
legal disputes to the Court for settlement in accordance 
with the spirit of the Charter and of international jus- 
tice. For these reasons he was not able to support the 
Polish Resolution. 


Likewise the representative of Brazil said he could 
not agree with the Polish proposal. His attitude was 
that politics and justice should not be confused to the 
detriment of justice. 


Others express views 


The representative of Australia did not think the 
Council was called on to make rules for particular 
cases. The existence of the Franco regime in Spain 
was not an enduring condition. It seemed out of place, 
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therefore, when trying to draw up general rules to gov- 
ern access to the Court, to be occupied with a par- 
ticular case which was of passing or only temporary 
significance. He did not think, either, that political 
considerations should be imposed on the Court from 


outside. 


Further, Spain would be in the same position as 
other non-parties to the Statute and, before it could 
make use of the Court, would be subject to the general 
conditions which the Council had laid down. He won- 
dered if anyone honestly thought that the carrying of 
the Polish Resolution would contribute anything to the 
removal of the Franco regime. He said he could not 
support the Resolution. 


The Netherlands and Chinese representatives like- 
wise were unable to support the Resolution. The latter 
considered that barring Franco Spain from a chance 
to settle differences with other nations by pacific means 
was too extreme a step to take. 


Glad of unanimity 


The representative of Poland remarked that he was 
gratified to have found the degree of unanimity on the 
question of the attitude of the Council toward the 
Franco regime in Spain. 


However, as to the fundamental point of the discus- 
sion, there was involved something more than the prin- 
ciple of universality of the International Court of 
Justice and that everybody, even a criminal, is entitled 
to full justice before the law. According to Article 31 
of the Statute of the Court, he said, every nation which 
participates in a case before the Court has the right to 
have one Judge nominated by,it to sit on the Court. 
There was no objection to the Franco regime appear- 
ing before a court of justice, but if it was to appear 
it should do so as an accused and not in the capacity 
of a court judge. 


The representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that it was 
time for the members of the Security Council and in- 
deed for all statesmen to understand in the light of 
the tragic events of recent years that law and Fascism 
could not co-exist. 


Adoption of the Polish Resolution, he thought, 
would bring valuable help to the Spanish people and 
to the democratic forces of Spain awaiting the moment 
of their liberation from the Franco regime which was 


laid upon them by the intervention of foreign armed 
forces. 


He asked who would benefit most by the admission 
of the Franco regime to the International Court of 
Justice—the Spanish Fascists or the democratic people 
of Spain. 


The Resolution was then put to vote but was not 
adopted. 
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Belgian Note on Spain 


In a note to the Secretary-General published 
October 14, the Belgian Ambassador in Wash- 
ington detailed further developments in the case 
of Léon Degrelle and stated: 


“The Belgian Government considers that the 
Spanish Government’s complicity with a traitor 
like Degrelle, who during the war was an agent 
of the Axis Powers, is likely to create a genuine 
disturbance in Europe and to threaten the se- 
curity of the victorious democratic nations.” 


The note supplemented information that was 
transmitted on May 8, 1946, at the request of the 
Security Council’s Sub-Committee on the Spanish 
Question. This information had said that De- 
grelle took refuge in Spain on May 8, 1945, 
“dressed in his German officer's uniform, after 
eluding the Allied armies at the time of the Ger- 
man capitulation.”? Degrelle, who had been sen- 
tenced to death “in contumacia,” held a leading 
place in the collaboration with the German 
authorities in Belgium; took service in the army 
of the occupying Power and recruited military 
units and fought with them against the Allied 
Powers, it stated. 


The new note explained that there had now 
been fresh developments in the Degrelle affair 
that the Belgian Government considered it ad- 
visable to submit to the United Nations organs 
which would be called on to investigate the 
Spanish question. 


The note revealed that the Belgian Chargé 
d’ Affaires in Madrid was notified in August. 
1946, that Degrelle had been requested to leave 
Spain and had subsequently obeyed the order. 
However, it said, “the Spanish Government re- 
fuses to give the slightest details of Degrelle’s 
disappearance, and refuses to state by which 
frontier and by what means Degrelle left Spain, 
thus justifying the assumption that Degrelle has 
not left the country, and is in hiding there with 
the consent of the Spanish authorities. 


“This persistent silence on the part of the 
Spanish Government can be regarded as nothing 
less than complicity with the Belgian traitor. In 
any case it clearly reveals the Spanish Govern- 
ment’s intention to cover up Degrelle’s flight, and . 
thus to prevent, as far as possible, the arrest of 
the criminal by the Belgian police.” 





Headquarters Commission Report 


Possibilities of five selected sites 


Aevrer more than five and a half months work, the 
Headquarters Commission published its report to the 
General Assembly this week. Established by the As- 
sembly at its first meetings in London, the Commission 
was required to carry out “an exhaustive study of the 
Westchester-Fairfield area and | make 
regarding the exact 


recommenda- 
tions to the General Assembly . .. 
location to be selected for a permanent headquarters 
within the aforesaid region.” The Commission was di- 
rected to draw up plans based on the assumption that 
the United Nations would require approximately 2, 5, 
10, 20, or 40 square miles of land, with details in each 
case of the approximate cost of acquiring the land and 
buildings within those areas. 


The Commission was also directed to ascertain what 
measures the United States Federal. state and county 
authorities would be prepared to take in order to 
control development in the territory adjacent to the 
zone. 


On August 14 the announced its 
choice of the five possible sites and, in the present 
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Report, these sites are described in detail. But the 
Commission has done far more than pick the sites; jt 
has made studies of the special legal. financial and 
administrative problems which might arise from the 
acquisition of each, and set forth several policy con. 
assist the Assembly in deter. 
mining the size of the zone. It was also found that 
before it could study the area in detail it had to set 
up assumptions on requirements for headquarters. 

The Report includes 26 annexes. the last of which 
is a film to be shown to the General Assembly. In ad- 
dition to the film. an exhibit has been set up in the 
Delegates’ Writing Room at Flushing Meadows further 
to visualize the packed informational material of the 
Report itself. 

Thus. the General Assembly will have a clear picture 
of the possibilities and problems connected with the 
establishment of the permanent headquarters. It is now 
for the Assembly itself to decide on the final choice. 
While the terms of the Resolution establishing the 
Headquarters Commission restricted the Commission's 
choice to the Westchester-Fairfield region, it is, of 
course, open to the Assembly to dhenne any locality 
or make any other decision it wishes on the subject. 


siderations which may 


Characteristics of the area 


Less than 10 per cent of Fairfield County (Connee- 
ticut) and Westchester County (New York) is closely 
built up. A considerably greater area is given over to 
estates. There are many parks and recreational de- 
velopments, both publéc and private. Public water 
supply reservoirs and watersheds use an area of land 
about as extensive as that devoted to public parks, 
golf courses and other areas for recreation. 

Both counties have a splendid system of highways, 
parkways and railroads. The area is completely criss- 
crossed with well-paved highways, which reach every 
part of the counties and all the adjoining area. The 
parkways are internationally famous; they provide 
rapid, pleasant and safe travel from one end of the 
County to the other, and are essentially highways 
running through attenuated parks, along which no 
private development is permitted. 


Site 2 


The sites are designated in the Commission's report 
as 2, 5, 10, 20 and 40, corresponding roughly to the 
areas in square miles which the Commission was re- 
quired to select. All sites chosen are in Westchester. 

Site 2 (see map) is 2.99 square miles in area, is 
approximately 24 miles from the center of Manhattan 
and six miles from Long Island Sound. It will accom- 
modate the official butdings: but there would be room 
for only limited expansion (up to 50 per cent). Ap- 
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proximately a dozen official residences or delegations 
may be accommodated on isolated parcels of land near 
the southwestern corner, within the boundary park. 
Or. if all or a large number of the national delega- 
tions are to be located elsewhere, hotels could take 
their place to accommodate about a fifth of the dele- 
oates and staffs in temporary residence at peak periods. 
Since the size of the site precludes any part of the 
community from living within it, surrounding areas 
will have to absorb a greater proportion of the Or- 
eanization’s personnel. This is a housing problem of 
considerable magnitude. 

Site 2 has excellent road and rail access, and is 
adjoining the Westchester County Airport, which is 
adequate but would limit the building heights near 
the airport. Aircraft in flight might be a source of 
nuisance. 

The site contains less than five per cent of the 
town’s 11.783 population. It is in the direction of met- 
ropolitan expansion. 

The site has a moderate relief which lends itself to 
landscaping treatment. The soil of the site presents no 
difficulties for the support of ordinary structures. or 
even high buildings. But such engineering develop- 
ment as may have to do with sub-surface conditions 
would probably encounter a difficult rock floor in half 
the area. 

The various external facilities, such as water supply. 
sewage disposal, gas and electricity could be obtained 
from existing facilities. 


Site 5 


= 


Site 5 is an extension of Site 2, and contains 5.78 
square miles. It will not only accommodate all the 
official buildings with allowance for expansion up to 
50 per cent, but also adequate delegation buildings. 
hotels, and residences for about 11,500 people—an 
appreciable part of the staff and community, with 
limited facilities for schools, playgrounds, parks, etc. 
About 1,200 persons now live on the site. 

The same facilities which pertain for site 2 are ap- 
plicable to Site 5. The geological conditions in Site 2 
which would make subsurface construction costly do 
not pertain for the balance of Site 5. 


Site 10 


Site 10 is 12.8 square miles in area, approximately 
40 miles north of the center of Manhattan. This site 
could accommodate all the official buildings, with an 
allowance for expansion, buildings for delegations. 
hotels and residences for 30,000 people—a greater part 
of the community. The estimated present population. 
year round, is 1,200 persons, with an additional sum- 
mer population of about 600. 

The proposed boundaries would give excellent pro- 
tection around most of the site—including the Croton 
Reservoir on the south—and border parks could protect 
the rest. 
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Road access to the site is excellent, and a railway 
station with good service to New York is six miles from 
its center. There is a small airport about 10 miles east 
of the site, and the Westchester County Airport is 13 
miles distant. 

Sites 10, 20 and 40 lie within the watershed of the 
New York City water supply. The City has informed 
the Headquarters Commission of the conditions under 
which the water supply of New York would be ade- 
quately protected. Thus, while water, gas and electri- 
city could easily be made available on the site. con- 
struction of the water supply and a sewerage system 
within the site, and of a trunk-line sewer to carry the 
eflluent beyond the watershed would be costly. 

While there are exceptionally scenic areas. each of 
limited size, for the erection of official buildings, geolo- 
gic conditions and topography would make develop- 
ment of this site difficult and expensive. There is no 
single area in the site large enough to group all the 
official buildings together in one place. 


Site 20 


The area of Site 20 (14.67 square miles, adjacent to 
which lie 3.65 square miles of public lands and water 
areas, which need not be acquired, in effect bring its 
area up to 18.23 square miles) is sufficient to accom- 
modate all the official buildings with an allowance for 
expansion, buildings for delegations, hotels, residences 
for 47,500 people or a substantially complete commu- 
nity without allowance for expansion and without ade- 
quate allowance for separation zones between neighbor- 
hoods. The estimated year-round population is 2,000 
persons, with an additional summer population of 600. 
The proposed boundaries would give excellent protec- 
tion. 

Like Sites 10 and 40, it lies outside the region of 
metropolitan engulfment, yet on the whole its commu- 
nications are excellent. Recreational facilities are 
ample both within and close to the site. 


Site 40 


The area of Site 40 is 31.37 square miles. Adjacent 
to it lie 8.97 square miles of public lands, which bring 
its area in effect up to slightly over 40 square miles. 
Site 20 occupies its western part. The area is sufficient 
to accommodate all functions of the Organization, in- 
cluding allowance for expansion. The estimated year- 
round population is 4,100 persons, with an additional 
summer population of 2.750. 

Accessibility to external facilities by parkways and 
highways is good, but the extent and variety of housing. 
commercial services and cultural facilities within close 
range are limited for all three sites in northern West- 
chester. In this case, it is of less importance than for 
the two smaller sites, which would be less self-sufficient. 

Geologically, Site 40 is an excellent site. Its westerly 
portion (Site 20) is superior land. The easterly half of 
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Personalities of the General Ag 


M. Paul-Henri Spaak, Foreign Minister of Belgium, was elected in January as the 
General Assembly’s first President. His record as President proved that he possessed, 
in the words of Britain’s Prime Minister, “all the qualities necessary for his great office.” 
“He has been firm and reasonable,” said Mr. Attlee, “and has known how to lighten our 
debates with humor and eloquence. It has been said that sometimes eloquence is a 
substitute for thought and action, but in the case of M. Spaak it is the adornment of a 
specially clear and decisive intelligence. We have admired the clarity with which he 
has explained to the General Assembly some of the complicated situations that inevi- 
tably arise on an agenda such as we have had before us.” M. Spaak comes to New York 
to preside over the second part of the first session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations from the Paris Conference where he has been representing Belgium. (For 
biography of M. Spaak see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. I, No. 2 of August 12, 1946), 


Ww 


One of the world’s “elder statesmen,” Field Marshal Jan Christiaan Smuts (born 
1870). leader of the delegation of the Union of South Africa, played a prominent part 
in shaping the Covenant of the League of Nations as well as the Charter of the United 
Nations. The first draft of the Preamble of the Charter was of his authorship. Field 
Marshal Smuts fought the British forces during the Boer War but subsequently worked 
untiringly for the unification of the English and Dutch-speaking peoples of South 
Africa. He became Minister of Defence in the first Union Parliament of 1910. During 
World War I he was a member of the British War Cabinet. He became Prime Minister 
of the Union in 1919 and leader of the South African Party. From 1924 to 1933 he led 
the opposition party, and then became Deputy Prime Minister in General Hertzog’s 
coalition government until the outbreak of World War II, when he was re-elected Prime 
Minister of the Union. He was also Minister of Defence and Commander-in-Chief of 
the South African Forces, and a member of the British War Cabinet. In 1943 he was 
awarded the Woodrow Wilson medal for outstanding service to democracy. 


Ww 


Chairman of the delegation of the U.S.S.R. to the present session of the General 
Assembly, Viacheslav Mikhailovich Molotov, Premier and Foreign Commissar of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, has been a leading Russian spokesman on foreign 
affairs since 1939. Born in 1890 as Viacheslav Mikhailovich Skriabin, he changed his 
name to Molotov (the hammer) in 1906 on taking the oath of loyalty to the Communist 
Party. He rose to the post of Premier in 1921 and became Foreign Commissar 
in 1939 on the resignation of Maxim Litvinov. Other government posts held by 
Mr. Molotov include those of President of the Council, Secretary of the Communist 
Party of the Ukraine and, since 1921, Secretary for the whole U.S.S.R. He attended 
the Yalta Conference in January, 1945, led the U.S.S.R. delegation to the San Francisco 

Mr. Molotov . Sy ; ; See ; : : 
Conference, and has figured prominently in the discussions of the Council of Foreign 


Ministers and the Paris Peace Conference. 


Ww 


Chief of the Venezuelan delegation to the present session of the General Assembly, 
Dr. Carlos Eduardo Stolk is the youngest of the seven vice-presidents. Born in 1912. 
he obtained his doctorate of Political and Social Science at the Central University of 
Venezuela and was from 1936 to 1939 Informing Magistrate of the Federal District 
High Court. Subsequently he was a professor ad interim of criminal procedure at the 
University of Venezuela; honorary delegate of Venezuela in the Permanent Commis- 
sion of Rio de Janeiro for the Colihention of Public International Law; President of 
the Federal District Law Association to the Third Inter-American Conference of Law- 
yers; Venezuelan delegate to the Inter-American Neutrality Committee; Counselor of 
the Venezuelan delcastion to the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace and a delegate to the meeting of the General Assembly in London. He has been 
Venezuelan representative on the Inter-American Legal Committee since 1942. 


Field Marshal Smuts 


Dr. Stolk 
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Ernest Bevin, Britain’s Foreign Minister, who is leading the delegation of the United 
Kingdom, started his career in 1891 at the age of 10 as a farm hand. He worked as a 
page boy, shop clerk, street-car conducter and a truck driver in the docks before he 
joined the Dockers’ Union and, in 1911, became a branch secretary. From then on 
Mr. Bevin rose rapidly as a labour leader and organizer and in 1918 he amalgamated 
15 unions into a single Transport and General Workers’ Union which now has a mem- 
bership of nearly one million. As general secretary of this Union Mr. Bevin held a key 
position in the British Labour Movement. Assuming the office of Minister of Labour 
in Winston Churchill’s coalition government in 1940 he played a vital part in Britain’s 
war effort. Mr. Bevin became Foreign Minister when the Labour Government assumed 
office in July 1945, attended the first meetings of the General Assembly and the Security 
Council, and has been leading the British delegation to the Paris Conference. 


Ww 


Leader of the delegation of France to the present session of the General Assembly. 
M. Alexandre Parodi is well known for his record in the French Resistance Movement 
during the German occupation. Known under the names of “Quartus”, “Cérat” and 
“Mr. X”, M. Parodi played an important role in French underground activities. In 
1943 he became President of the Underground Press Commission and in 1944 was 
Delegate General of the French Committee of National Liberation. At the time of the 
liberation of Paris he was one of those who organized the police strike which was the 
first step towards the complete liberation’of the city. After the liberation when General 
de Gaulle formed a government which included the resistance leaders, M. Parodi was 
appointed Minister of Labor. In June 1946 he was nominated permanent delegate to 
the Security Council, the Atomic Energy Commission and the Economic and Social 
Council. (For further biographical details see the Weekly Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 5. of 
September 2, 1946.) 

Ww 


Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo, leader of the delegation of China to the present session of 
the General Assembly, has been the Chinese Ambassador to Great Britain since 1941. 
Born in Shanghai in 1888, he was educated there and in the U.S.A., obtaining his 
Ph.D. in Political Science in 1912. He then entered on a political career and during 
the past 30 years has attended all the important international conferences as the repre- 
sentative of his country, including the Dumbarton Oaks and San Francisco Conferences 
and the Preparatory Commission and General Assembly of the United Nations in 
London. He has held various government offices in China, among them that of Minister 
of Foreign Affairs in 1922, 1924 and 1931; Minister of Finance in 1931 and Prime 
Minister in 1927. He has also served as Chinese Minister to Mexico, Cuba and the 


United States and from 1932 until his appointment to his present position was Chinese * 


Ambassador to France. 


Ww 


Senator Warren R. Austin. Chairman of the delegation of the U.S.A. to the present 
session of the General Assembly, was designated by President Truman in June 1946 as 
permanent representative of the United States to the United Nations and United States 
representative on the Security Council. This appointment, however, cannot be made 
formally under the Constitution of the United States until the expiration of Senator 
Austin’s term in the Senate in January 1947. Born in Vermont in 1877, he 
studied law and was admitted to the Vermont Bar in 1902 and to practice before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 1914. He was elected United States Senator 
(Republican) from Vermont in a special election in 1931 and re-elected in 1934 and 
1940. For years active in international affairs, Senator Austin served as adviser to the 
United States delegation to the Inter-American Conference on Problems of War and 
Peace held in Mexico City in 1945 and is credited with devising the plan which was 
unanimously adopted as the Act of Chapultepec. 
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the site is less favorable because of rugged topography, 
88 pograpny 

patches of swampy ground and more variable soil. 

About 714 square miles of the site are wooded. 


Probable cost of sites 


In estimating the probable cost for the purchase of 
each site, the Headquarters Commission used the serv- 
ices of a group of expert U.S. official appraisers, as- 
sisted by local appraisers. Local assessments for tax 
purposes were not used. because they do not adequately 
indicate the actual market value of the land and build- 
ings at the present time. For example. Site 40, which 
the Commission’s appraisers valued at $27,500,000, is 
assessed at only $7,500,000, 

The other sites were appraised as follows: Site 2, 
$5.250.000; Site 5. $9.750.000; Site 10. $11.000.000: 
and Site 20. $12.000.000. 
cluded in these appraisels. 


Public lands were not in- 


Local opposition 


In its report. the Commission.emphasizes that it 
made itself fully accessible to those who wished to make 
their views known to it. and held a number of informal 
discussions with the elected representatives of the local 
governments concerned. It found both opposition and 
support in all sites. 

The main lines of opposition to the United Nations 
having its permanent headquarters in Westchester are 
as follows: 

1. Displacement of people from their homes and 
businesses is intensified by the suburban character of 
area and by the present acute housing shortage: 

2. A sacrifice of homes is considered unnecessary) 
and unjustified as long as unoccupied public lands are 
available, e.g. state parks, etc. ; 

3. The high value of the land: 

4. Uncertainty whether under present circumstances 
the price to be received by the property owner would 
actually compensate him: 

5. Disturbance of the financial equilibrium of the 
townships. and uncertainty as to the burdens which the 
Headquarters District might place on the local tax- 
payer; 

6. Change of the rural or suburban nature of the 
community to that of an urban settlement; 

7. Fears that the Headquarters of the United Nations 
would become an extraterritorial block without respon- 
sibility to the authorities of the United States of 
America: 

&. Interference with existing watersheds, etc. : 

9. Disruption of the local political unit. 

The Commission dealt with these objections, as far 
as possible, in the light of the facts available. [t was 
pointed out, for example, that the United Nations 
would occupy temporary quarters for at least three 
years, and that little actual displacement would be 
likely for a corresponding period. It was explained 
that the watershed rights would be respected; that the 
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general law prevailing in the site would remain Ameri. 
can law: and that loss of taxes would be the subject 
of an understanding to be worked out in accordance 
with a General Assembly resolution which states that 
“all due and friendly consideration” must be given to 
local tax problems. According to information avail- 
able to the Commission, it is most improbable that the 
rural character of these areas can be maintained jp. 
definitely against the trend of development outwards 
from New York, and other cities nearby. 


Local taxes 


In regard to local taxation, the Commission points 
out that rigid adherence to the principle that the 
United Nations will pay only such taxes as represent 
the cost of public utilities would result in hardship 
to the towns and districts affected. The Report there- 
fore suggests that in addition to payment for such 
services, the United Nations should consider making a 
grant towards an equitable portion of the present 
indebtedness of towns. and also that a graduated pay- 
ment in lieu of taxes should be made to assisi local 
governments to meet their general administration ex- 
penses over the substantial period which will be re- 
quired for them to adjust these expenses to changed 
conditions. The exact amount should be agreed upon 
with the appropriate authorities after a site has been 
determined. 


Air and radio facilities 


An airport for the exclusive use of the United 
Nations is not considered necessary, but the Commis- 
sion points out that airports are available at reason- 
able distances from all the suggested sites, and the 
Westchester County Airport is adacent to Sites 2 and 5. 

Adequate radio facilities are considered necessary, 
but preliminary examination showed that suitable 
locations for transmitting and receiving stations do 
not exist in the area. However. suitable locations for 
such stations could be secured on Long Island. 


Establishment of title 


The Commission points out that the United Nations 
has no power to acquire land within the territory of 
any of its Member nations except in accordance with 
the laws of the nation involved. The Commission 
considers that it would be desirable if appropriate 
action were taken to establish the necessary title and 
rights by both the Congress of the United States and 
the Legislature of the state in which the land may lie 
(in this instance New York). 


The Commission considers that the United Nations 
should purchase from the United States the total 
amount of land required for its headquarters and does 
not advise the creation of a zone in which land will 
he under an option of acquisition by the United States 
for the United Nations for an indefinite period. 
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The Economic and Social Council, which under 
the authority of the General Assembly, is charged 
with carrying out the economic and social functions 
of the Organization. has published this week a sum- 
mary of its work since it was inaugurated. The 
period covered in the Report, from January 23, 
1946 to October 3, 1946, embraces the work of 
three sessions of the Council—the first held in Lon- 
don from January 23 to February 16; the second 

“at Hunter College. New York, from May 25 to 
June 21; the third at Lake Success. Long Island. 
from September 11 to October 3. 

The Report of the Council is made in accordance 
with Article 15 of the Charter, which says “The Gen- 
eral Assembly shall receive and consider reports 
from the other organs of the United Nations.” At its 
meeting on October 3 the Council authorized the 
Secretary-General to approve and present the Report 
to the General Assembly. 

The Report is a mimeographed document of 
about 90 pages and covers the following subjects: 
the composition and functions of the Council. its 
sessions and the election of President and Vice- 
Presidents; the organization of the Council. the 

appointment of nuclear and permanent commis- 


Economic and Social Council Report 





‘United Nations Calling’ 


sions and of standing and ad hoc committees; the 
work of the Council, including the work of its 
nuclear commissions, sub-commissions and com- 
mittees. 

This section of the Report also covers the rela- 
tions of the Economic and Social Council with 
Specialized Agencies and non-governmental organ- 
izations; arrangements for an international con- 
ference on Trade and Employment: proposals to 
hold a World Statistical Congress. a world con- 
ference on passport and frontier formalities and 
a conference of states interested in resolving the 
problems of the resumption of international traffic 
on the Danube; the International Health Con- 
ference; the assumption of social welfare activities 
of UNRRA; the assumption of the functions 
of the League of Nations in the control of 
narcotic drugs and of certain other non-political 
functions of the League; and certain other items 
such as resolutions providing for an International 
Children’s Emergency Fund and resolutions on 
National Red Cross Societies and United Nations 
Reseach Laboratories. 

The Report complete with annexes will shortly 
be issued in printed form. 


Program of world broadcasts inaugurated 


Tis is the United Nations calling the people of 
the world.” With the inauguration of the United 
Nations’ own series of broadcasts to a world-wide 
radio audience, these words introducing each program 
will become familiar to listeners in many countries. 
The first broadcasts in the name of the United Nations 
and by the United Nations personnel began with the 
opening meeting of the General Assembly on October 
23. 


This new service of the United Nations Department 
of Public Information has been made possible through 
the co-operation of the Office of International Infor- 
mation and Cultural Affairs of the United States 
Department of State and the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, which have made available certain of 
their transmitters, and the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Moscow Radio, Radiodiffusion frangaise. 
the Netherlands Radio, the Norwegian Radio, the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission and many other 
broadcasting systems, which have agreed to record 
and relay all or part of the official United Nations 
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broadcasts. As a result of this co-operation it was 
expected that world-wide coverage would be possible. 


Five official languages 


The broadcasts are beamed to Europe from four 
high-powered short-wave transmitters on the east coast 
of the United States which have been made available 
to the United Nations by the Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs. Beginning with the 
opening of the General Assembly meetings at Flushing 
Meadows on October 23, the United Nations is using 
the transmitters morning and afternoon to broadcast 
the Assembly meetings in full. A running commentary 
alternating between English and French is supplied by 
official United Nations narrators. 

Similar arrangements have been made for the 
broadcasts in the other three official languages - 
Chinese, Russian and Spanish. The Chinese and 
Spanish programs are carried on transmitters made 
available to the United Nations by the Office of Inter- 
national Information and Cultural Affairs the 
Chinese on west coast transmitters beamed to the 
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Far East. and the Spanish beamed to Latin America. 
Nations officials responsible for the project are con- 

For technical reasons the United Nations Russian 
programs are carried on two powerful transmitters 
which the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation has 
made available. By this means it is possible for the 
Moscow Radio to record these transmissions for the 
purpose of rebroadcasting them within the U.S.S.R. 


At Flushing and Lake Success 


The programs include eye-witness accounts of meet- 
ings, background talks on the organization and inter- 
views with delegates and members of the Secretariat. 
They are broadcast daily except Sunday, even on days 
when the Assembly itself is not meeting. Studios have 
been equipped so that the broadcasts may be made 
from either the General Assembly meeting place at 


Flushing Meadows or the site of most of the com. 
mittee meetings at United Nations Interim Head. 
quarters at Lake Success. 

As a result of discussions with broadcasting stations 
throughout the world and extensive relay facilities 
that have been arranged on every continent, United 
Nations officials responsible for the project are con- 
fident that the transmissions are being heard by very 
large numbers of listeners throughout the world. 

In addition to these broadcasts which are under- 
taken by United Nations personnel, the Department of 
Public Information offers facilities to delegates from 
the Member states and accredited radio correspond- 
ents. As far as possible time on the air is provided 
on both United States and Canadian transmitters for 
delegates and correspondents to broadcast to their 
home stations for relay or rebroadcasting. 


United Nations Broadcasts 
Daily Except Sunday 


Eastern Standard Time 


(For Greenwich time add five hours) 


Call Letters 


Frequency Wavelength 


of Time on Air in in 


Transmitters 
Beamed to Europe* 
WNRX 
WNRI 
WOOC 


WNBI 


Beamed to Latin America* 


WCBX 
WLWL I 
WLWO 
WRCA 


Beamed to Far East* 
KNBA 
KNBI 
KRHO 


9.15 p.m. 


Beamed to Europe 
and U.S.S.R.** 
CKNC 
CKCX 


5.45 a.m.- 
2.00 p.m. 
5.45 a.m.— 
6.30 p.m. 
5.45 a.m.- 
3.00 p.m. 
9.30 a.m. 


9.15 p.m. 
-11.15 p.m. 


9.15 p.m.—11.15 p.m. 


=) 30am. 
9.45 a.m.—11.30 a.m. 


9.45 a.m. 


Kilocycles Meters 


13.88 
30.77 
22.99 
48.47 
19.74 
25.27 
16.87 


21610 

9750 
13050 

6190 
15200 
11870 
17780 


1.45 p.m, 
9.00 p.m. 
6.15 p.m. 
9.00 p.m. 
1.30 p.m, 
9.00 p.m. 
1.30 p.m. 


19.65 
30.77 
25.45 
31.02 


15270 
9750 
11790 
9670 


11.15 p.m. 


31.61 
31.61 
31.09 


9490 
9490 
9650 


16.84 
19.75 


17820 
15190 


* On frequencies of the Office of Information and Cultural Affairs of the United States Depart- 


ment of State. 
** On frequencies of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. 
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ARGENTINA 

Representative : 

H. E. Dr. José Arce 

Chairman of Delegation 
Alternate 
Representatives: 

H. E. Dr. Enrique P. Coraminas 

H. E. Sr. Luis S. Lutti 

Dr. Rodolfo Munoz 


AUSTRALIA 

Representatives: 

The Rt. Hon. N. J. O. Makin 

Chairman of Delegation 

Mr. D. B. Copland 

Mr. K. H. Bailey 

Mr. A. S. Watt 

Mr. Paul Hasluck 


BELGIUM 
Representatives: 
H. E. M. Paul-Henri Spaak 
Chairman of Delegation 
M. Pierre Rijckmans 
M. Victor Larock 
Alternate 
Representatives: 
H. E. M. F. Van Langenhove 
M. G. Kaeckenbeeck 
M. M. W. Loridan 
M. J. Nisot 


BOLIVIA 

Representative: 

H. E. Sr. Adolfo Costa Durels 

Chairman of Delegation 
Alternate 
Representatives: 

Sr. Humberto Palza 

Sr. Ernesto Sanjines 


BRAZIL 
Representatives: 
H. E. M. P. Leao Velloso 
Chairman of Delegation 
H. E. M. Carlos Martins 
H. E. M. Joao Carlos Muniz 
H. E. M. Antonio Camillo de Oliveira 
H. E. M. Gilberto Amado 
Alternate 
Representatives: 
Mr. Orlando Leite Ribeiro 
Mr. Henrique de Souza Gomez 
Mr. Enrico Penteado 
Mr. Edgar de Mello 
Mr. Olyntho Machado 


BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R. 

Representatives: 

Mr. Kuzma V. Kiselew 

Chairman of Delegation 

Mr. Alexey G. Bondar 

Mr. Frol P. Shmigov 

Mr. Vyatcheslav I. Formashev 

Mr. Grygory G. Novitsky 


CANADA 
Representatives: 


The Right Honourable L. S. St. Laurent, P. C., M. P. 


Chairman of Delegation 
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Representatives and Alternates to General Assembly 


The Honourable Paul Martin, M. P. 


Senator The Honourable W. McL. Robertson 


Mr. John Bracken, M. P. 
Mr. M. J. Coldwell, M. P. 
Alternate 
Representatives: 
Senator the Honourable J. T. Haig 
Mr. H. L. Keenleyside 
Mr. M. W. Mackenzie 
Mr. George J. Mcllraith, M. P. 
Mr. L. D. Wilgress 


CHILE 

Representatives: 

H. E. Sr. Don Felix Nieto del Rio 

Chairman of Delegation 

H. E. Sr. Enrique Gajardo 

H. E. Sr. German Vergara 

Sr. Juan Pradenas 

Sr. Hugo Miranda 
Alternate 
Representative : 

Sra. Amanda Labarca 


CHINA 
Representatives: 

H. E. Dr. V. K. Wellington KOO 
Chairman of Delegation 

H. E. Dr. QUO Tai-chi 

H. E. Dr. Shih-Shun LIU 

H. E. Dr. P. C. CHANG 

H. E. Mr. LIU Chich 


COLOMBIA 
Representatives: 

H E. Dr. Alfonso Lopez 

Chairman of Delegation 

H. E. Dr. Roberto Urdaneta Arbelaez 
H. E. Dr. Jorge Soto Del Corral 

H. E. Dr. Eduardo Zuleta Angel 

H. E. Dr. Eliseo Arango 


COSTA RICA 
Representatives: 
H. E. Sr. Francisco de Paula Gutierrez 
Chairman of Delegation 
Sr. Arturo Morales 
Sr. Fernando Madrigal 


CUBA 
Representatives: 
H. E. Dr. Guillermo Belt 
Chairman of Delegation 
Dr. Ernesfo Dihigo 
Dr. Guy Pérez Cisneros 
Mr. Francisco Aguirre 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Representatives: 

H. E. Jan Masaryk 

Chairman of Delegation 

H. E. Mr. Vladimir Clementis 

H. E. Mr. Juraj Slavik 

Mr. Jan Papanek 

Mr. Joseph Hance 
Alternate 
Representatives: 
Mr. Ivan Horvath 
Mr. Karel Lisicky 
Mr. Jaromir Spacek 












Dr. Ladislav Radimsky 
Mr. Jaroslav Halbhuber 


DENMARK 

Representatives: 

The Hon. Gustav Rasmussen 

Chairman of Delegation 

The Hon. Per Federspiel 

Mr. Hartvig Frisch 

Mr. Ole B. Kraft 

Mr. Hermod Lannung 
Alternate 
Representatives: 

The Hon. Henrik Kauffman 

Mr. Ib Noerlund 

Mr. George Cohn 

The Hon. William Borberg 

Mrs. Bodil Begtrup 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

Representatives: 

H. E. Sr. Emilio Garcia Godoy 

Chairman of Delegation 

Licentiate Jesus Maria Troncoso 

H. E. Licentiate Roberto Despredel 

H. E. Licentiate Temistocles Messina 

Senorita Minerva Bernardino 
Alternate 
Representatives: 

H. E. Dr. Truilio M. Cestero 

H. E. Dr. Joaquin Belaguer 

H. E. Licentiate Carlos Sanchez y Sanchez 

H. E. Sr. Andres Pastoriza 

H. E. Dr. Ricardo Perez Alfonseca 


ECUADOR 
Representatives: 
H. E. Dr. Francisco Illescas 
Chairman of Delegation 
Sr. Neftali Ponce 
Sr. Manuel Navarro 


EGYPT 

Representatives: 

H. E. Mohamed Hussein Heykal Pasha 

Chairman of Delegation 

H. E. Taha El-Sebai Pasha 

H. E. Abdel Razak A. El-Sanhoury Pasha 

H. E. Mahmoud Hassan Pasha 
Alternate 
Representatives: 

Mr. Helmy Bahgat Badaoui Bey 

H. E. Mahmoud Bey Fauzy 

Mohamed Amin Rosten Bey 

Dr. Abdel-Hakim El-Rifai Bey 


EL SALVADOR 
Representatives: 
H. E. Dr. Jose Antonio Quiros 
Chairman of Delegation 
H. E. Dr. Hector David Castro 
Dr. Ernesto A. Nunez 
Dr. Carlos Leiva 


ETHIOPIA 
Representatives: 
H. E. Blatta Ephrem T. Medhen 
Chairman of Delegation 


Ato Araya Abebe 


Alternate 

Representatives: 
Ato Getahoun Tesemma 
Ato Seifou Yennessou 


FRANCE 

Representatives: 

H. E. M. Alexandre Parodi 

Chairman of Delegation 

M. Léon Jouhaux 

H. E. M. Paul-Emile Naggiar 

M. Couve de Murville 
Alternate Representatives: 

M. Hervé Alphand 

H. E. M. Maurice Dejean 

M. Fouques Dupare 

Mme. Lefaucheux 

M. Jacques Rueff 


GREECE 
Representatives: 
H. E. Mr. Constantin Tsaldaris 
Chairman of Delegation 
H. E. Mr. Stefane Stefanopoulos 
H. E. Mr. Thanassis Aghnides 
H. E. Mr. Vassili Dendramis 
Mr. Panayotis Pipinelis 
Alternate 
Representatives: 
H. E. Mr. Constantin Sakellaropoulos 
H. E. Mr. Cimon Diamantopoulos 
Mr. Nicolas Lelis 
Mr. Alexandre Argyropoulos 
Mr. Alexandre Kyrou 


GUATEMALA 

Representative: 

H. E. Dr. Eugenio Silva Pena 

Chairman of Delegation 
Alternate 
Representatives: 

H. E. Dr. Jorge Garcia Granados 

Sr. Jose Luis Mendoza 

Dr. Mario Monteforte Toledo 


HAITI 
Representatives: 
H. E. Mr. Joseph Charles 
Chairman of Delegation 
Mr. Emile Saint-Lot 
Mr. Herard Roy 


HONDURAS 
Representative: 
H. E. Dr. Tiburcio Carias, Jr. 
Chairman of Delegation 
Alternate 
Representative: 
Dr. Jorge Fidel Duron 


INDIA 

Representatives: 

Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit 

Chairman of Delegation 

Sir Maharaj Singh 

Nawab Ali Yawar Jung 

Mr. Justice Chagla 

Mr. Frank Anthony 
Alternate 
Representatives: 


Mr. K. P. S. Menon 
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Mr. R. M. Deshmukh Dr. G. H. vander Molen 
\ir. P. N. Sapru Dr. E. M. J. A. Sassen 
\ir. V. K. Krishna Menon 











NEW ZEALAND 



















IRAN Representatives: 
Representatives: Hon. Sir Carl August Berendsen 
His Highness Ahmad Ghavam Chairman of Delegation 
Chairman of Delegation Hon. David Wilson 
H. E. Mr. Hussein Ala Mr. J. V. Wilson 
H. E. Dr. Ghassem Ghani Mrs. Agnes Fitzgerald Rutherford McIntosh 
H. E. Mr. Nasrollah Entezam Alternate 
Representatives: 
IRAQ Mr. T. O. W. Brebner 
Representatives: Mr. C. G. R. McKay 
Mr. Abdulla Bakr Mr. G. R. Laking 
Chairman of Delegation 
Abdull Majid Mahmud NICARAGUA 
Mumtaz Alumari Representatives: 
Alternate H. E. Dr. Mariano Arguello-Vargas 
Representatives: Chairman of Delegation 
Ahmad Izzat Mohammed H. E. Dr. Guillermo Seville-Sacasa 
Mashim Jawad Dr. Alberto Sevilla Sacasa 
Baqir Alhasani 
LEBANON NORWAY 
Representatives: 
Representatives: H. E. Mr. Halvard M. Lange 
H. E. Mr. Camille Chammoun Chairman of Delegation 
Chairman of Delegation H. E. Mr. Wilhelm Munthe de Morgenstierne 
H. E. Dr. Charles Malik H. E. Dr. Carl J. Hambro 
Dr. Victor Khouri Justice Terje Wold 
Mr. Georges Hakim Mr. Finn Moe 
Alternate 
LIBERIA Representatives: 






Dr. J. S. Worm Muller 
Mr. J. Strand Johansen 
Mrs. Aase Lionees 


Representatives: 
Hon. C. Abayomi Cassell 
Chairman of Delegation Dr. F , 
Hon. Frederick A. Price iY, Frede Castberg 
Mr. Ole Colbjornsen 









Hon. H. Lafayette Harmon 


PANAMA 







iaaaaiindeices Representative: 


Representative: oe ee Alfar 
HL: E. Mx Joseule ach H. E. Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro 













: : : Chairma f Delegati 
Chairman of Delegation Miele meivennn ot elayitn 
Alternate Pos 
a oa i, Representatives: 
=-prese i .: ° 
or ; : H. E. Dr. Roberto Jimenez 
H. Ek. Mr. Hugues le Gallais H. E. Di. Jeane E. Bovd 
H. E. Dr. Octavio Mendez Pereira 
MEXICO 
Representatives: 
Bra - 4 es a ta PARAGUAY 
H. E. Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera iain 
Chairman of Delegation = Dr Cueni a 





H. E. Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo 
Dr. Fernando Casas Aleman 
Sr. Rafael de la Colina 

Dr. Gustave Martinez Cabanas 






Chairman of Delegation 

Alternate 

Representatives: 
Colonel Manuel Gonzalez Riquelme 
Captain Juan Paez 



















NETHERLANDS 
Representatives: PERU 
H. E. Dr. Baron C. G. W. H. van Boetzelaer van Representatives: 
Oesterhout H. E. Sr. Albert Ulloa 
Chairman of Delegation Chairman of Delegation 
H. E. Dr. E. N. van Kleffens Sr. Hector Boza 
H. E. Dr. J. H. van Roijen Sr. Juan Bautista de Lavalle 
Dr. M. P. L. Steenberghe Sr. Alberto Arca Parro 
Dr. J. A. W. Burger 
Alternate PHILIPPINES 
Representatives: Representatives: 
Dr. L. J. C. Beaufort O. F. M. H. E. Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
Dr. W. C. Beucker Andreae Chairman of Delegation 






Hon. Marieno J. Cuenco 


Dr. N. S. Blom 
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Hon. Pedro Hernaez 
Hon. Paul T. Leuterio 
Hon. Lorenzo Sumulong 


POLAND 

Representatives: 

H. E. M. Wicenty Rzymowski 

Chairman of Delegation 

H. Hilary Mine 

H. E. M. Oscar Lange 

M. Jozef Winiewics 
Alternate 
Representatives: 

M. Wiktor Grosz 

M. Jerzy Michalowski 

M. Janusz Zoltowski 

M. Waclaw Konderski 

M. Ignacy Zlotowski 


SAUDI ARABIA 
Representatives: 
His Royal Highness Amir Faisal Al Saud 
Chairman of Delegation 
H. E. Shaikh Hafiz Wahba 
H. E. Shaikh Asad Al Faqih 


SYRIA 
Representatives: 
H. E. M. Fares El Khoury 
Chairman of Delegation 


Dr. Costi K. Zurayk 


TURKEY 
Representatives: 
H. E. Huseyin Ragip Baydur 
Chairman of Delegation 
H. E. Muzaffer Goker 
H. E. Sevki Alhan 


UKRAINIAN S.S.R. 
Representatives: 
H. E. Dr. Dmitro Z. Manuilsky 
Chairman of Delegation 
Mr. A. M. Baronovysky 
Mr. A. D. Voina 
Mr. I. D. Petruschak 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 

Representatives: 

Field Marshal The Right Hon. J. C. Smuts 

Chairman of Delegation 

Mr. Heaton Nicholls 

Mr. D. D. Forsyth 

Mr. H. T. Andrews 

Senator the Hon. D. G. Shepstone 


U.S,S.8. 
Representatives: 
H. E. M. Viacheslav M. Molotov 
Chairman of Delegation 
H. E. M. Andrei Y. Vyshinsky 
H. E M. Andrei A. Gromyko 
H. E. M. Feodor T. Gousey 
H. E. M. Nikolai V. Novikov 
Alternate 
Representatives: 
The Hon. Kirill V. Novikov 
H. E. Professor Boris E. Stein 
The Hon. Alexander A. Lavrischev 


The Hon. Vladimir S. Geraschenko 
Prof. Amazasp A. Arutiunian 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Representatives: 

The Right Hon. Ernest Bevin, M. P. 

Chairman of Delegation 

The Right Hon. Philip Noel-Baker, M. P. 

The Right Hon. Sir Hartley Shawcross, M. P. 

The Right Hon. Hector McNeil, M. P. 

The Right Hon. Sir Alexander Cadogan 


Alternate 
Representatives: 
Ivor Thomas, M. P. 
A. G. Bottomley, M. P. 
Flight Lieut. F. Beswick, M. P. 
Percy Wells, M. P. 
Kenneth Younger, M. P. 


UNITED STATES 

Representatives: 

The Hon. Warren R. Austin 

Chairman of Delegation 

Senator Tom Connally 

Senator Arthur Vandenberg 

Mrs. Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 

Representative Sol Bloom 


Alternate 

Representatives: 
Representative Charles A. Eaton 
Representative Helen Gahagan Douglas 
Mr. John Foster Dulles 
Mr. Adlai Stevenson 


URUGUAY 
Representatives: 
H. E. Sr. Juan Carlos Blanco 
Chairman of Delegation 
Sr. Jose A. Mora 
Sr. Juan Carlos Arrosa 
Sr. Cesar Montero de Bustamante 


Alternate 
Representative: 
Sr. Roberto Fontaina 


VENEZUELA 
Representatives: 
H. E. Dr. Carlos Eduardo Stolk 
Chairman of Delegation 
Dr. Eduardo Arroya Lameda 
Sr. Pedro Zuloaga 


YUGOSLAVIA 

Representatives: 

H. E. Mr. Stanoje Simich 

Chairman of Delegation 

H. E. Mr. Sava Kosanovich 

H. E. Mr. Ljubo Leontich 

H. E. Mr. Vlada Popovich 

H. E. Dr. Ales Bebler 
Alternate 
Representatives: 

Mr. Dimitar Vlahov 

Mr. Dusan Petrovich 

Dr. Milan Bartos 

Mr. Stane Krasovec 

Mr. Leo Mattes 
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Calendar of United Nations Events 






In Session 





Continuous Security Council Interim Hq. 






- Military Staff Committee Interim Hq. 













From 7 May Headquarters Commission Interim Hq. 
”~ 14 June Atomic Energy Commission Interim Hq. 
”~ 25 July UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the International Interim Hq. or 
Refugee Organization Washington 
9 Sept. Committee on Contributions—3rd Session Interim Hq. 








= 1 October Middle Eastern Regional Conference of PICAO Cairo 





” 8 October Central Opium Board London 










London 





» October Drug Supervisory Body 








London 





» October Preparatory Committee of the International Conference on 


Trade and Employment 






*” 23 October General Assembly of the United Nations Interim Hq. 





*” 28 October Preparatory Commission on the World Food Board Washington 






Forthcoming 








30 October PICAO Radio Technical Division Meeting Montreal 

4 November Interim Commission of World Health Organization Geneva 

6 November Statistical Commission Interim Hq. 
(tentative) 

12 November African Traffic Conference (IATA) Johannesberg 






Brussels 





14 November Industrial Committee on Textiles of the ILO 


15 November Preparatory Commission of UNESCO Paris 


(tentative) 














UNESCO General Conference—lst Session Paris 





18 November 





25 November Industrial Committee on Building, Civil Engineering and Brussels 


Public Works of the ILO 











Interim Hq. 





27 November Commission on Narcotic Drugs 








1947 
14 January Australasian Traffic Conference (IATA) Sydney 











